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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


TRANSLATION OF A MANUSCRIPT, 


FOUND AMONG THE BAGGAGE OF A FRENCH OFFI- 


CER KILLED AT WATERLOO. 


(Concluded.) 


When once guilty of such a crime as FY’ 
had committed, how does the mind of a) 


man become thoroughly depraved. I 
:» hope of being able to see her again, per- 


now thought of St. Pierre with aversiun 
I even wished, that on my return to the 
army | might find him no more. 
this was joined a terrible apprehension | 
for the consequences of my intrigue, and , 
I left Bourdeaux with the thoughts of a 
demon, rather than of a man. Poor | 
Julia was, like myself, completely wretch- | 
ed. QO, guilt! thy pleasures are short- | 
lived; thy tortures are eternal. 


On my return to the regiment, | found | 


St. Pierre promoted to the rank of lieu- | 
tenant-colonel, and loaded with honours | 


Our regiment was dismounted, and form- | 


ed part of the force destined for garrison- | 


ing Bayonne, which it was every day ex- | 


pected would be invested. It was here | 
I rejoined it. St. Pierre met me with) 
openarms. He inquired after Julia with | 


all the fondness of an affectionate hus- |} 


band, but I thought he looked suspicious |, 
while he spoke. Yet it might have been |; 
no more than the whispers of my own 
conscienee, which gave him that appear- 
ance. Certain it is, however, that he 
was much changed. He was pale and 
thin; and though he siill smiled beauti- 
fally when he spoke, it was languidly. 


i had not been above six weeks in! 


With. 


Bayonne, when I received a letter from || of the night. The order which he had 
Julia, giving the most fatal intelligence. |! received bad effaced all recollection of 
My fears were but too dreadfully = the scene between us in the morning 
jalized. She was pregnant; I gazed | The regiment was already under arms, 
‘upon the letter in a stupor. She con- | and at midnight was to advance. What 
|jured me to save her from infamy and | horrible ideas now rushed upon my brain. 
death ; she hinted some fearful things, | I even prayed that $t. Pierre might fall. 
but she proposed no plan. For me my|| At the appointed hour we attacked.— 
thoughts were too confused to arrange | There was oo light, except what the 
any thing like a plan. 1 thought of quit- | stars emitted, till the heavens were illu- 
ting my regiment, and flying with her to, minated by the flashes of our guns. The 
some foreign country. God! I even | slaughter was great, because the combat 
| thought of assassinating St. Pierre. The) was obstinate. At length we began to 
! former idea, however, was generally fall back. We were in the rear of the 
agrees but I had no time to realize whole column. St. Pierre and | were 
; for our garrison was driven within together in the rear of all, mingling every 
‘the walls, and the English army sat down | now and then with the enemy. Yet 
| before the place. neither of us was burt, though I boped 
Let those who can, imagine what were that every bullet was destined for the 
how my feelings. Cut off from all com-);heart of my friend. My wishes, how- 
| munication, even by letter, with the wo- ever, were vain. We reached the gate. 
‘mam whom I loved more than soul and St. Pierre turned to me. “ Now, Du- 
| body, and whom | had ruined. Ignorant) main,” cried he, “all is over —No 
even of her situation, and without the more chances of being separated from 
Julia.” The name rung my ears—a 
_ haps for ever; at all events, till it was frenzy seized my braim—my pistol was 
| te late to assist her. Half grid, 1 some- in my hand—] fired—and St. Pierre fell 
times thought of deserting to the enemy ; | dead at my feet. 
but what would they have done for me ’ { Stupifed with horror, | stood still, and 
HA deserter would not be trusted with his | the gate was shut upon me. The ene- 
liberty. Yet I was forced to continue | my surrounded me ; they disarmed me 
‘thus for upwards of a month. It was | without resistance ; and 1 was conducted 
then we learned, for the first time, of the | to their camp, a prisoner and a murderer. 
change in the government. Oh, what would | not have given for any 
When the news arrived, St. Pierre | weapon of destraction, that | might have 
‘came to me with a face lighted up with at once ended my miserable existence. 
transport. “1 shall soon be with Julia | But they had taken mine away, and thus 
again,” cried he ; “ and then | shall be | watched me so closely, that | could not 
| the happiest man on earth.’ 1 turned | lay my hand upon any other. My thoughts 
jaway my face, for I dared not look at | dwelt upon no other object but my mur- 
him. I attempted to speak, bat the | ‘dered friend, till at last my intellect gave 
words died upon my lips. 1 rushed from | way, and I became a mamac. 
the apartment. | How long | continued in this state, I 
I flew to the southern rampart, with | cannot tell ; but when | came to myself, 
‘the intention of escaping, if possible, | I found myself i in my father’s house.— 
through our own guards, and those of the , There were several letters for me from 
enemy. It was evening ; and just as | _ Julia, which alone -prevenied me from 








aid-de-camp, who told me what imme- into force. She was in retirement not 
diately caused an alteration in my plan. ‘far from Paris, where her situation could 
We were that night to make a sortie. _, be perfectly concealed ; and as her has- 

I hastened back to St. Pierre, whom 1 band’s death was known, her seclusion 
found busy in preparing for the business | was not wondered at. She had heard of 
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‘had reached the gate, | was met by an putting my original intention of suicide - 
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my illness, and only lived till she should 
know my fate, when, be it what it would, 
‘she was resolved to share it. If I lived, 
she would live for me; if I died, she 
would follow me to the grave, and’ sleep 
beside me there. 

“ Beloved of my soul,”—I exclaimed, 
when I had finished the perusal, ‘ I shall 
live, hateful'as life is, for thy sake.— 
Murderer! Villian! As I am—with thee 
I may yet be——oh, no, not happy ; but 
I may live !"— 

Being now determined to preserve my- 
self for the sake of her who was so soon 
to make me a father ; I grew rapidly bet- 
ter, and was soon able to set off for her 
retreat.—I found her within two months 
of being a mother.—She knew not the 
circumstances ef her husband’s death ; 
nay, she heard that [ was taken in striv- 
ing to defend him. ‘My own, my ge- 
merous, my gallant Dumain,” she said, 
** would have preserved the life even of 
his rival.’’°—Oh, there were ten thousand 
scorpions in those words. 

Time passed, and the great Napoleon 
again entered France. Devoted to tlhe 
“service of this master of war, I deter- 
mined instantly to join his standard; but 
Julia besought me not to do so, till we 
were united. I agreed to this, and lived 
in quietness whilst the army was collec- 
ting on the frontiers of Flanders.—Did I 


. way quietness ? Oh, no!—The ghost of 


_» my murdered friend for ever haunted my 


imagination, sleeping and waking; nor 
did I ever know a moment’s ease, except 
when I was listening to the harmony of 
Julia’s conversation. 

It was now within a very short time 
of the period of her confinement, when 
‘one morning we walked out together 
into a green field, adjoining the house 
where she lived. There had been cattle 
in that field all along, through the middle | 
of which we were accustomed to ‘walk’ 
without apprehension ; but, unknown to 
us, a sayage bull ‘had lately been put in. 
When we were about the middle of the 
field it came towards us, growling, and 
pawing the earth. Julia was alarmed ; 
nor did I feel very comfortable, as I had 
not even a stick witli which to defend 
her. At last, after tearing up the grass 
with its hoofs, and lashing its sides with 
its tail, it ran at us—lI seized Julia’s arm, 
and placed her behind a tree, entreating 
her, in a hurried manner, to keep ‘that 








between her and aaa bull. 
to meet him, and threw my hat in his 
face—it had the efféct of turning him ; 
but when I came back to Jalia, | found 
she had fainted. I bore her to the house, 
but the fright, and the injury she had re- 
ceived, together brought on a miscar- 
riage ; and before medical assistance 
could be procured she was a corpse.— 
The child was still-born, and I was left 
like a blasted and branchless oak upon a 
common. 

I sawin it the hand of an avenging God ; 
the prize for which | had waded through 
blood, through the blood of the best of 
friends and benefactors, was snatched 
from me, just as I had fancied it within 
my reach. I gazed upon her lifeless bo- 
dy, still beautiful ven in death, with all 
the calmness of a fixed despair.—I took 
my hat and quitted the house. 

Mounting my best horse, I made all 
haste to the frontier, and arrived this mor- 
ning in the camp. ‘To-morrow is fixed 
upon for the day, which shall determine 
the fate of France, and to-morrow shall 
my eternal fate be fixed. It is now mid- 
night—the night is tempestuous. —— 

Here I broke off, for the ghost of St. 
Pierre at that moment appeared to me. 
He has told me that I shall falt to-morrow ; 
but why did he? I had already so deter- 
minedit. * 

My blood runs cold! My hair stands 
on end! Ocan I be forgiven! No, no; 
the murderer, the adulterer, has nothing 
to look for, except-—— 

Here the manuscript abruptly ends. — 

All that can be said in conclusion is, 
that the body of the unfortunate writer, 
covered with gashes, was recognised by 
one of his old companions next morning. 
He has gone to his last account ; but he 
has done well in leaving this recital as a 
warning to others. 


—— nn nn nn nk _S—ee- 
REFLECTED HAPPINESS. 


No object is more pleasing to the eye, than the 
sight of a man you hae obliged ; nor any music 
so agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one that 
owns you for his benefactor. 


It is not in the first moments of joy or sorrow, 
that we know the extent of our bliss or of our 
pain. Great grief stupifies, and great joy intoxi- 
cates. Nor is it till time has aroused us from the 
first, and sobered us from the effects of the latter, 
that we justly appreciate-our sum of happiness or 
misery. 


1 myself ran j 





CHRISTIAMTY. 

The following extracts are from a 
speech, delivered by Cuartes Puiturs, 
Esq., the celebrated Irish Orator, at 
Cheltenham, (England,) on the 7th of 
October, at the Fourth Anniversary of the 
Gloucester Missionary Society. Want of 
room prevents our giving the speech en- 
tire. 

‘** When I consider the source whence 
Christianity has sprung—the humility of 
its origin—the poverty of its disciples— 
the miracles of its creation—the mighty 
sway it has acquired, not only over the 
civilized world, but which your missions 
are hourly extending over lawless, mind: 
less, and imbruted regions—I own the 
awful presence of the Godhead—nothing 
less than a Divinity could have done it !— 
The powers, the prejudices, the super- 
stitions of the earth, were all in arms 
against it ; it had not sword or sceptre— 
its founder was in rags—its apostles’were 
lowly fishermen—its inspired prophets, 

wly and uneducated—its, cradle was a 
manger—its home a dungeon—its earthly 
diadem a crown of thorns! And yet, forth 
it went—that lowly, humble, persecuted 
spirit—and the idols of the Heathen fell ; 
and the thrones of the mighty trembled ; 
and Paganism saw her peasants and her 
princes kneel down and worship the un- 
armed Cenqueror !—If this be not the 
work of the Divinity, then I yield to the 
reptile ambition of the Atheist. I see no 
God above—I see no government below ;, 
and I yield my consciousness of an im- 
mortal soul to his boasted fraternity with 
the worm that perishes !—But, sir, even 
when I thus concede to him the divine 
origin of our Christian faith, I arrest him 
upon worldly principles—Il desire him 
to produce, from all the wisdom of the 
earth, so pure a system of practical mo- 
rality—a code of ethics more sublime in 
its conception—more simple in its means, 
more happy and more powerfal in its ope- 
ration : and, if he cannot do so, I then 
say to him, Oh! inthe name of your own 
darling policy, filch not its guide from 
youth, its shield from manhood, and its 
crutch from age!—Though the light I 
follow may lead me astray, stil] 1 think 
it is Wght from Heaven! The good, and 
great, and wise, are my companions— 
my delightful hope is harmless, if not ho- 
ly; and wake me not to a disappoint- 





ment, which in your tomb of annihilation, 
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I shall not taste hereafter! To propagate 
the sacred creed—to teach the ignorant— 
to enrich the poor—to illume this world 
with the splendours of the next—to make 
men happy, you have never seen—and 
to redeem millions you can never know 
—you have sent your hallowed Mission- 
aries forward ; and never did an holier 
vision rise, than that of this celestial, glo- 
q rious embassy. Mcthinks I see the band 
of willing exiles bidding farewell, per- 
haps forever, to their native country ; 
foregoing home, and friends, and luxury | 
—to tempt the savage sea, or men more | 
savage than the raging element—to dare | 
the polar tempest, and the tropic fire, 
and often doomed by the forfeit of their | 
Hves to give their precepts a proof and 
an expiation. It is quite delightful to 
: read over their Reports, and see the bles- 
sed produce of their labors.” 





| 
H 
| 
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[After describing the abominable cus- 
toms formerly existing in the South Sea 





Islands, the orator proceeds :] \ 


‘‘In nine of these islands those abomi- ' 
nations are extinct—infanticide is abo- 
lished—their prisoners are exchanged— 
society is now cemented by the bond of | 
brotherhood, and the accursed shrines | 
that streamed with human gore, and biazed 
with human unction, now echo the songs 
of peace and the sweet strains of piety. 
In India, too, where Providence, for 
some special purpose, permits these lit- 
tle insular specks to hold above one hun- 

? dred millions in subjection—a phenome- 
non scarcely to be paralleled in history— 
the spell of Brahma is dissolving—the 
chains of Caste are falling off—the whecls 
of Juggernaut are scarce ensanguined— 
the horrid custom of self-immolation is 
daily disappearing—and the sacred stream 

- of Jordan mingles with the Ganges.— 
Even the rude soldier, amid the din of 
arms, and the license of the camp, makes 
(says our Missionary) the Bible the in- 
mate of his knapsack, and the companion 
of his pillow. Such has been the success 
of your Missions in that country, that one 
of your own judges has publicly avowed, 
that those who left India some years ago, 
can form no just estimate of what now ex- 
ists there. Turn from these lands to that 
of Africa, a name I now can mention 
without horror. In sixteen of their towns 





| heying, I see schools rising up, as it were, 
|| the landmark of their progress. And who 


;mighty ? Who shall say that the future 








the whole spectral train of Superstition 
vanishing in air. Agriculture and civili- 
zation are busy in the Desert, and the 
poor Hottentot, kneeling at the altar, im- 
plores his God to remember not the Slave | 
trade. If any thing, sir, could add to the | 
satisfaction that I feel, it is the consci- 
ousness that knowledge and Christianity 
are advancing hand in hand, and that 
wherever | see your Missionaries jour- 


can tell what the consequences of this 
may be in acter ages? Who can tell whe- 
ther those remote regions may not, here- 
after, become the rivals of European 
improvement ? Who shall place a band 
upon the intellect derived from the Al- 


poet shall not fascinate the wilds, and that 
the philosopher and the statesman shall 
not repose together beneath the shadow 
of their palm-trees ?—This may be vi- 
sionary, but surely, in a moral point of 
view, the advantages of education are not 
Visionary.” 


Gospel—the advancement of science and 


‘** These, sir—the propagation of the | 





industry—the perfection of the arts—the 
diffusion of knowledge—the happiness of 
mankind here and hereafter—these are 
the blessed objects of your Missionaries, 
and, compared with these, all human 
ambition sinks into the dust :—the ensan- 
guined chariot of the conqueror pauses— 
the sceptre falls from the imperial grasp— 
the blossom withers even in the patriot’s 
garland. But deeds like these require 
no panegyric—in the words of that dear 
friend [Curran] whose name can never 
die : ‘ They are recorded in the heart 
from whence they sprung, and in the 
hour of adverse vicissitude, if ever it 
should arrive, sweet will be the odour of 
their memory, and precious the balm of 
their consolation.’ 

‘* Before I sit down, sir, 1 must take 
the liberty of saying, that the principal 
objection which I have heard raised 
against your institution, is with me the 
principal motive of my admiration—I al.- 
lude, sir, to the diffusive principles on 
which it is founded. J have seen too much, 
sir, of sectarian bigotry—as a man, I ab- 
hor it—as a Christian, I blush at it—it is 
not only degrading to the religion that 








and many of their islands, we see the 
’ Sun of Christianity arising, and as it rises, 











employs even the shadow of intolerance, 
but it is an impious despotism in the go- 





vernment that countenances it. These 
are my opinions, and I will not suppres 
them. Our religion has its various de- 
nominations, but they are struggling to 
the same mansion, though by different 
avenues ; and when I meet them on their 
way—lI care not whether they be Pro- 
testant or Presbyterian, Dissenter or 
Catholic—I know them as Christians, and 
I will embrace them as my brethren.— 
[This noble and liberal sentiment was 
received with the warmest burst of heart~ 
felt sympathy and delight. ]—I1 hail, then, 
the foundation of such a society as this— 
1 hail it, in many respects, as a happy 
omen—lI hail it as an augury of that 
coming day when the bright bow of 
Christianity, commencing in the heavens, 
and encompassing the earth, shall include 
the children of every clime and colour 
beneath the arch of its promise, and the 
glory of its protection.” 


————LEEEEEE Ee 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


FAMILY LECTURES, 


BY MRS. SPROAT. 


We are disposed to regard with favour’ 
|| whatever is presented to the world by a 





|female writer. Justice demands a spirit 
of indulgent consideration toward the sex. 
Many circumstances concur to prevent 
females from attaining the same degree of 
excellence in a literary production, that 
distinguishes the intellectual labours of 
men of no higher, original, endowments. 
The deficiencies of education, as it is or- 
dinarily conducted, and the prejudices of 
society, are very formidable obstacles, 
not only to the increase of knowledge, 
and to freedom of thought, in females, 
but to the happy and open communica- 
tion of that knowledge, and of that inde- 
pendence of sentiment, which the mind, 
from its native force, in despite of every 
disadvantage, may acquire by the exer- 
tion of its innate energies. The educa- 
tion of men, and the continued encour- 
agement offered to them by the world, 
are incalculably powerful, as means and 
motives for cultivating and exhibiting 
genius. A scholastic and regular educa- 
tion not only forms the mind to. reflec- 
tion, but it induces the necessity, and 
the habit, of thinking systematically ; ac- 
customs men to arrangement, and to the 
perspicuous expression of their ideas. 
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The discipline of criticism is exercised 
upon the first literary attempts of the 
scholar ; the study and imitation of the 
best models enlighten his understanding ; 
form his taste, and guide his essays. The 
propriety, if not the ability, essential to 
literary excellence, may be acquired by 
_ ‘the common opportunities afforded to 
students.. This advantage is virtually 
denied to females, generally speaking. 
In this country we see the word, **Com- 
position,” inserted in the popular plans 
of female education: ‘*Grammar” and 
‘* Rhetoric,” are indicated in the same 
form. Notwithstanding these fair promises 
in the newspapers, we know that the sci- 
entific cultivation of the English language, 
, the practice of correct and elegant wri- 
ting, and the formation of a refined and 
_ just literary taste, are almost entirely ne- 
glected and overlooked in the actual in- 
struction of girls. To females, for the 
most part, the power of writing is a mat- 
ter of mere convenience. Any attempts 
toward the expression of sentiment in a 
written form, beyond the limits of a letter, 
is looked upon as an extraordinary effort, 
and is variously regarded, according to 
the peculiar prejudices and feelings of 
the writer’s little circle of censors and 
friends. By some, she is censured for 
her boldness ; by others, she is consider- 
ed as a wanderer from the prescribed 
path of the sex, and an intruder into the 
exclusive province of the men; and, by 
a few, she is regarded as an exalted ge- 
nius, breaking through ordinary re- 
straints, and asserting a very distinguish- 
ed claim to notice and admiration.— 
Neither the censure, nor the _ praise, 
which awaits the writings of a woman, 
seems to be founded on just principles. 
The intrinsic merit of her work, with 
indulgent regard to the circumstances in 
which, as a woman, she must have been 
placed, furnishes the only criteria by 
which she can be equitably judged. The 
real power of female minds can be esti- 
mated only by taking into view the faci- 
lities which are wanting. to aid them. 
That a woman has wanted these facilities, 
must plead for lenity toward her imper- 
fections ; that. she can exhibit any talent 
without them, proves that hers is no in- 
significant claim to attention and respect. 

We know that the prejudice against 
literary females, is not cherished in the 
literary world. The candour and kind- 











‘ness, the justice and admiration, of en- 


lightened and powerful critics, toward 
the eminent women of.this age, have 


raised the individuals, thas celebrated, if 
not above envy, beyond the power of 


ignorant disapprobation or individious 
remark. But there yet prevails in socie- 
ty, a jealousy, that women of cultivated 
talents may, and that they do, assume too 
much. There also exists a pretty gene- 
ral conviction, that the pride of self-im- 
portance takes from them the characte- 
ristic sweetness of female dispositions 
and manners ; and it is not easy to make 
people believe, that literary avocations 
do not produce pedantry ; that they do 


| not cause negligence of external. ele- 


gance ; and that they do not create in- 
difference toward domestic and ordinary 
duties. These prejudices have a very 
powerful influence in the treatment, 
which they induce, toward those who do 
not acquiesce in them ; and in the course 


the rising race. 

The fallacy of these prejudices might 
be ascertained by a little attention to lite- 
rary history, and by a little observation 
upon the comparative conduct and felicity 
of such women, as can find resources, 
and means to do good, in their own 
knowledge and genius ; and such as are 
governed by mere habit, and restricted 
to domestic employments and trivial 
amusements. 

Those who believe that women are 
not designed for this pursuit, as well as 
the other sex, mist deny that they are 


of education which they prescribe for janie 


qualified for it ; for Providence would not 


give the faculties, and forbid, or render 
useless, the appropriation of them. 

Let any person, curious to ascertain 
the history of human happiness and vir- 
tue, inquire whether the most ignorant, 
or the niost enlightened, among men, 
enjoy the.most enlarged happiness, and 
effect the most extensive good in the 
world ; and having learned that the most 
intelligent and benevolent of mankind, 
are the truly happy, and the truly vir- 
tuous, let them inquire who first formed 
these superior characters—by whom the 
earliest pursuits were directed, the most 
permanent habits given, the most sacred 
principles instilled. It will most fre- 
quently be found, that an enlightened 
mother laid the foundation of all which 


{constitutes the excellence we admire. In|j tive importance. 
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the slightest biographical sketches of 
great men, notices of this fact are often 
expressed without comment. We learn, 
in the private history of Lord Bacon, 
that his mother was one of the most 
learned and enlightened women of her 
time, which was the age of Elizabeth, 
when learning was in fashion among the 
sex. We are informed by Johnson, that 
Cowley’s poetic talent was first developed 
by the reading of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
which he found in his mother’s possession, 
It may be presumed, that his mother 
had a feeling of its beauties, that she stu- 
died them with delight, and that her son 
imbibed some of his taste from the plea- 
sure he observed her derive from her 
favourite poet. We are confident that 
much of the cultivated talent of men may 
be traced to the influence of women. 
We are also confident, that much that is 
mean, vulgar, and unamiable, in the 
stronger sex, may be traced to the same 
The ideas, principles, and ex- 


amples of females, are those which are 


first presented to the infant mind, and 
first impressed upon it. The very pow- 
erful effect of this influence was noticed 
by the great Mr. Locke. 

*¢ It frequently happens, that doctrines 
which have been derived from no better 
original than the superstition of a nurse, 
or the authority of an old woman, may, 
by length of time and consent of neigh- 
bours, grow up to the dignity of princi- 
ples of religion or morality. These be- 
ing taught among the first rudiments of 
learning, men conclude that they are ori- 
ginal truths, and adhere te them as such.” 
In the limits of this paper we cannot dis- 
prove at much length, that the enlarge- 
ment of knowledge has a tendency to 
withdraw women from their proper duties ; 
that it makes them pedantic, conceited, 
severe, and careless of decorum. But 
this can be said with truth, that if it does 
so, it is a very extraordinary result ; that 
its operation upon the female mind is en- 
tirely different from its influence upon 
the lords of creation. They, instead of 
becoming more arrogant, as they become 
more enlightened, are instructed by their 
progress in knowledge, how to measure 
the narrowness of their own powers, and 
the smallness of their own attainments ; 
and their self-estimation is, in a good de- 
gree, regulated by their real and rela- 
Instead of becoming 
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ill-natured by their insight of the human} 
heart, they learn its temptations and its 
distresses, and lenity and love grow out 
of their intimacy with this fallible nature. | 
Instead of becoming indifferent to exter- | 
nals, they regard them as ‘ evidences of | 
things not seen,”’ and they cultivate re- 
finement, politeness, and just taste, as | 
expressions of those principles and feel. | 
ings, which govern their judgments and | 
purify their hearts. If women partake 
of the same moral nature, they are sub- 
jects of the same moral laws ; and, as it 
cannot be denied that the effects of un- 
commonly enlarged moral and intellec- 
tual views upon masculine minds, are 
such as have been described, it cannot 
but be inferred, that, if women are also 
rational creatures, they will feel the force 
of the same truth and knowledge ; and 
that the more their intellectual powers 
are employed upon this truth and know- 
ledge, the more their ideas will be mul- 
tiplied, their conversation exalted, their 
motives purified, and their benevolence | 
practised. And from the evidence of ex- 
perience and history, it can easily be 
proved, that the ignorance and prejudices 
of women are an infinite fund of evil to 
society ; and from the same testimony, 
it may be learned, that their superior 
knowledge and elevation of sentiment, 
are the pure fountains which send forth 
those multiplied streams of virtue and 
intelligence, that give life, and strength, 
and beauty, to the moral world. Let it} 
be the ambition of the sex to corroborate 
this fact, by general example—-let them 
“add to virtue, knowledge ;’’—let them 
assume that glorious privilege of the hu- 
man being, ‘‘ looking before and after.” 
Let providence, and nature, and history, 
furnish subjects for their curiosity, their 
meditations, and their inquiries. When 
they dwell upon the perfections of God, 
they cannot be exercising an ungenerous, 
censorious spirit toward their fellow 
creatures. When they reflect on the 
harmonies of the universe, discordant 
passions will not agitate their hearts. 
When they explore all ages and climes 
for the knowledge of human nature, they 
will not be fettered by local and party 
prejudices, but will perceive the bles- 
sedness of this age, and this country ; 
and gratitude and hope will inspire the 
most complacent feelings and the purest 





own sphere, will endeavour to promote | 
some good—to diffuse some light—-to aid, 
by some little influence, those gracious 
| Purposes, which are devised by omnipo- 
tent goodness, but which are left, by 
that goodness, to the agency of second 
causes, in order that human beings may 
be exalted, while divine mercies are ac- 
complished ; and that the humblest of his 
creatures may be assimilated to the Crea- 
tor, by concurrence in his great work : 
the perfection of mind and the multipli- 


clude the sex from the highest pleasures, 
and the true dignity of the human mind. 
We believe that the pursuit of literature 
makes man happier and better ; that it is 
particularly favourable to just thinking ; 
that it induces benevolence and self-com- 
placency ; and that, while many of our 
race can only take the benefit of the la- 
bour and the genius of others, a few are 
appointed to this labour, and endowed 
with this genius; that they (not to speak |) 
Jrreverently, ) are a priesthood, appointed |; 
for ever, given to all men of all countries, | 


idolators ; guides, and lights of the world. | 
But we do not believe that there is a sex 
in this vocation. 

Who that can feel what is lovely in the 


the sentiment which animates poetry, and 
which is poured out in eloquence ; who 
that has this enthusiasm, this perception || 
and relish of what is refined, affecting, | 
and elevated, in the soul, does not per- 


man—not only in her beaming eyes, and 
melting tones ; but in her thoughts and | 
language ; in the expression of 


° Internal powers, 
Active, and strung, and feelingly alive 

To each fine impulse ; a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
Of things deform’d, or disarrang’d, or gross 
In species. 








This strength and rapidity of concep- 
tion, with sensibility and delicacy, con- 
stitute the highest charm of a literary; 
production ; and if but one of the sex has 
illustrated this perfection, which is fre- 
quently indicated, though seldom ap- 
proached, through a multitude of obsta- 
cles, to its consummation ; if the instance 
of Madame de Stael stood alone, she has 
furnished a pledge, that talents are a gift. 








designs. Thus enlightened, each, in her 


entrusted by the author of every ‘‘ per- 


cation of -happiness.—We would not ex- || 


interpreters of truth ; worshippers, not | 


human mind ; who that is touched with | 


petually recognise it in a superior wo- || 


—_ se ee ee ee ee - 


|| fect gift,’ to women, as well as to men, 
| for the benefit of society. 
| Mrs. Sproat’s Family Lectures, led us 
to a train of thought which was more ge- 
neral than the occasion of it. As a book, 
we do not care much for these lectures ; 
‘writers will write, and printers will 
print,”’ saith Geoffrey Crayon ; and cri- 
tics will find fault, say our readers. No: 
we admire the occasion of these lectures ; 
they exhibit a matron calling her bloom- 
| ing family about her; turning, for an 
hour, from considering the ** ways of her 
‘| household,”’ and * opening her mouth with 
wisdom.”” What she told them was con- 
cerning God and virtue—heaven and hell 
| life and death. These are high themes. 
| There is something venerable in the in- 
dividual who had fixed her thoughts up- 
(on them for many years; and who, in 
language of fondness and endearment, is 
‘calling the minds of the young, from be- 
holding vanity, to contemplate things in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable! The 
limits of this article are extended beyond 
its claims to attention; our readers shall 
be gratified, in a future number, by some 
|| extracts from Mrs. Sproat’s Lectures. 
COMMON SENSE. 








i 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON LOVE. 





! Nature has intrusted to love, the charge 
|| of future generations. In discharging this 
| trust, it acts with power, gathers sire ngth 
from opposition, and breaks through eve- 
ry obstacle. Love gives a new charac- 
ter to the soul; a character of mildness 
| and humanity. Hearts estranged from 

the pleasures of love, are hard, savage, 
| and merciless. Behold in the seraglios, 
‘human nature at the lowest point of abase- 
paneer Wretches there, maimed in body 
and in mind, know only to be cruel—they 
‘thirst for the misery of another to allay 
| their own—a spectacle of wretchedness 
is necessary to make them forget, for a 
moment, that they are wretched. To 
crush a feeling heart under the despotism 
which has proved fatal to themselves, is 
their only joy. 

While other passions concentrate man 
in himself, love makes him live in ano- 
ther, subdues selfishness, and reveals to 
him the pleasures of aes to the 
object of his love. 
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Debauchery springs from a void in the 
tind, from egotism, from ennui, from an 
incapacity for noble sentiments. Love is 


the antidote—it is the companion of ac- } 


tivity, of courage, of enterprise ; and 
there are few men of genius who have 
not felt in their writings some trace of 
that flame. This precious sensibility isa 
' virtue. @n detaching us from self, it ac- 
customs us to attach ourselves more to 
others—it weakens pride, and sweetens 
ferocity. The constant and substantial 
good which it procures, may well excuse 
the accidental evils. Perhaps, in the 
moment of its highest power, it may oc- 
‘cupy the whole soul : but the moment of 
delirium will pass. - Love cannot barden 
hearts, nor extinguish social virtue. The 
lover becomes a husband, a parent, a 
citizen. Love communicates its amiable 
and generous sentiments—it inspires sub- 
lime ideas. We can discover in writings, 
which survive the grave, if their authors 
ever loved. That passion, so friendly 
to genius and to virtue, pervades their 
productions with a pleasing and penetrat- 
ing warmth. True love enters not into 
base and selfish minds, or it quickly trans- 
forms them. Its brightest triumph is 


would-be critics, or mortified by the 
contempt displayed by sapient editors of 
some of our public journals. Nothing 
‘shall proceed from the “ Trifler,” that 
clashes with the known rules of piety, 
virtue, and morality ; and however sim- 
ple it may appear to the “ wise m their 
own conceits,” it shall at least be inno- 
cent. I may be thought a simpleton, or 
an idler, it makes no kind of difference 
which, conscious as | am of no vicious 
motives. The thoughts and sage refiec- 
tions of many people, I no more regard 
than I do tke idle wind that passes by 
unheeded. In all literary periodical pub- 
lications, light matter in a certain degree 
is as necessary as heavy. ‘They should 
be considered as asalmagundy, a kaleido- 
scope, whose different dishes and various 


amusement. Even if they do not edify, 
they may at least be employed to lighten 
the mind, that has been devoted to more 
heavy abstruse studies. Should I, in the 
warmth of my zeal for the welfare of the 


I have turned traitor to my own sex ; let 
the vile miscreant who aftempts that, 








over debauchery—that monster which 
assumes its mask to debase our souls, and 


obseure their worthiest faculties. 
FLORIAN. 
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' THE TRIFLER, No. Il. 
« Trifles, light as air.” 

In my first number, you recollect I at- 
tempted to give you some idea of my cha- 
racter. I now inform you of my. object 
in view. The fact is, my head is so crowd- 


ed, so burthened with weighty ideas, | 


that according to my physician’s advice, 
_ there is no other way to rid myself of 
them, than by committing them to paper. 
In doing this, there will be three objects 
obtained, namely :—Ist. To prove my 
friendship to ‘‘ Heaven’s last best gift te 
man.” 2nd, To adda trifle, yes, a trifle, 
to the columns ofa meritorious publication. 
3rd. And not the least, to relieve my own 
dear self of a disorder which few, I fear, 
are troubled with. In attempting to en- 
compass my end, I shall follow whatever 
course my desultory thoughts may lead me, 


<= 


} arisen—no such thing. 


ly understood, that I care for no indivi- 
dual, saving any of those who belong to 
that class of human beings whose cause | 
have, in my own opinion, so ably under- 
taken to protect aud defend. Many may 
suppose that another Wollstoncroft has 
I do not believe 
in all the doctrines of that writer. In 
fact, I consider myself vastly superior 
to her in erudition ; and though my as- 
sertions may appear contradictory to eve- 
ry one, still it will only appear so to their 
inferior understandings. What nonsense ! 
says one. No such thing, my dear sir, 
it is only the weakness of your under- 
standing that makes you think so. 


— oe eee eee 
MATRIMONY. 


A young man at Gallipolis, Ohio, who 
met with some difficulty in his courtship, 


whom he was addressing, and being for- 


daughter. 








‘without being frightened by the sneers of 


Py 


* 





hues may please the appetite and afford | 


softer sex, let drop any expression that | 
might be construed into a meaning, that } 


produce his evidence. Let it be perfect- 


from the father of the young woman 


bidden to visit her, procured a warrant || what S E E spelt. 
for the father, and a summons for the 


_ 


the attendance of the daughter at the 
office of the justice, the suit with her 
was soon settled by marriage, and the 
one against the father withdrawn, and he 
permitted to go home. 


—_—_——>——_—_—__—__,-—_ 
ANECDOTES. 


A young man, who was a great talker, 
was sent by his parent to Socrates to 
learn oratory. On being presented to 
Socrates, the lad spoke so incessantly 
that he was out of all patience. When 
the bargain came to be struck, Socrates 
| asked him double price.—‘* Why charge 
me double,” said the young fellow.— 
** Because,” said the orator, ‘I must 
teach you two sciences : the one to hold 
your tongue, and the other how te 
speak.”’ 





Curran, at a public dinner, was de- 
fending his countrymen against the im- 
putation of being a naturally vicious race. 
) ‘* Many of our faults, for instance,” said 
he, “‘ arise from our too free use of the 
circulating medium, (pointing to the 
wine,) but I never heard of an Irishman 
being born drunk,” 


—= 





An Irish gentleman, wishing to show 
the excess of his connubial affection, thus 
addressed the sweet creature to whom 
he was linked for life by the chains of 
Hymen—* Heaven forbid, my dear, that 
I should ever live to see you a widow.” 





. A preacher in Arabia, having taken far 
his text the portion of the Koran, “I 
have called Noah,”’ after twice repeat- 
ing his text, made a long pause ; when 
an Arab present thinking he was waiting 
for an answer, exclaimed, ‘‘ lf Noah will 
not come, call somebody else.” 

The motto of the English arms is, 
*¢ Honi soit qui mal-y pense.”’ A York- 
shire wag reading it on the sign of a 
public Inn, rendered it thus—‘* Honey, 
Suet, Quills, Malt, and Peas.” 

=_— 

An English school mistress who had 
an obliquity in her vision, asked a child 
The child hesitated. 
‘ What do I do when I look at you!” 

















Having got the father into| said the mistress. “ Sgquint,”’ enewreret 
the cugtédy of an officer, and procured 





‘the pupil. 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
THE FINAL PARTING. 


Alas! that morn, so sad and drear! 
When sorrow banish’d gladness— 

I still the parting accents hear, 
Which drive my soul to madness. 

Ah! ne’ershall I the scene forget, 
Of that distracting day— 

With soul o’ercharged, ne heaved a sigh, 
And tore himself away. 


He gave the last—the parting kiss— 
How dreadful ’twas to sever 

Two hearts together knit in bliss 
We thought would last forever ! 

In mutual bliss our hours had pass’d, 
Beneath a cloudless sky ; 

We dream'd of happiness and love, 
And thought no tempest nigh. 


But, ah ! too soon the lowering storm, 
Above our heads suspended, 

Too soon it burst, and bowed that form, 
Which love in vain defended. 

One fond, one lingering hope alone, 
Now soothes this widowed heart— 

The hope to meet my Anson, soon, 
Where lovers never part. 


ADELINE. 
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TO ADELINE. 


Why heaves thy breast that anguish’d sigh, 
That seems to say thy heart is broken ? 

_ Why falls the tear-drop from thine eye ? 

Alas! that gem is sorrow’s token. 


Oh, well I know thy heart’s deep anguish— 
Thou labour’st vainly to conceal 


From friendship’s eye that bosom’s sadness— 


Tis friends alongcan weep—can feel. 


Though thou hast lost the dearest tie, 
That ever bound two hearts together ; 
Believe not all thy joys will lie, 
Lost ip oblivion’s gulf forever. 


Thy youthful hours are gone, alas ! 
As fleeting clouds at noon of day ; 
But memory lingers o’er the past, 
Like the last gleam of twilight grey. 


¥es, surely happiness thoul’t know— 
Then cease at Heav'ns decrees to pine ; 
For if true bliss from virtue flow, 
The purest happiness is thine. 


MARY ANN. 
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THE STORM. 


Awful sounds the direful thunder, 
Vivid lightning fires the sky ; 

Frightened mortals seek their houses, 
Cattle o’er the country fly. 


— 











Dreadful, awful, wild, tornado, 
For what purpose wert thou sent ? 
To destroy the guilty sinner, — 
And take away the life that’s lent ? 
Thou wert sent by powerful goodness, 
By thy strength to clear the air, 
Of all unhealthy, baneful vapours, 
Which augment the mortal’s care. 
Dreadful art thou in appearance, 
Fearful dost thou seem to man, 
But throu hast a wholesome influence, 
Clearing bog and sweet’ning fen. 
Let us, then, not dread thy coming, | 
| 
| 





Let us view thee without fear ; 
For the guardian Lord of mankind, 
Though we think not, yet is near. 
Nov. 30th, 1819. BOREAS. 


| 
| 
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TO MISS L*** P hehshahshehihall 








Of Carmel, Pulnam County, New-York, 





} 


In whose society I visited the romantic Lake of | 
Mahapoc, during the last summer, and who gave | 
additional charms to its picturesque grandeur by | 
a detail of most interesting information connect- || 
ed with the scene. i 

These lines are inscribed, with feelings of the ! 
warmest gratitude and admiration, by her friend, || 


| 
MAHAPOC. | 


a 


Then they rise on the wind thro’ the clouds that 
surround them, 
Fierce as the lightning that gleams thro’ the 
vale ; 
And loud as the thunders that rattle around them, 
Their shrieks rise in concert, and join with the 
gale. 


Where the night-yell’s abroad, and the breakers 
are high, 
Full wildly they hover, thro’ mist and thro’ 
spray ; 
Till the clouds of the east tell that morning is nigh» 
And its light breaks in glory, and warns them 
away. 


| Then quickly they vanish, they fly with the gale, 


Like the mist on the lake at the morning's Grst 
gleam ; 

Day again breaks in beauty, illuming the vele, 
And the blue-waves of Mabapoc smile ‘neath 

his beam. 
New-York, Nov. 24th, 1819. 
— 
FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CaBi¥FET. 
LINES, 

To a young gentleman who w oo bashfed that i 
cannot look a woman in the fore —Writum iy o 
young Lady. 

Why glows the crimson on that cbrek * 
Why look so very coy, 
Whene'er thy tongue begins to speak - 





Declare, O! bashful boy 
The mists of the lake are swift gliding away, Complying, wishisg, kind. and free, 
And melting in air, ‘mid the morning's first || Our sex are alwars found 
gleam ; i| As free and kind, compiyime t. 
And the blue-waves of Mabapoc smile ‘neath its | And boldly stand your ground. 
rays The girls all jeer to see you thas, 
teow : Reversing nature's plan - 


i 
As they rise from the darkness, and roll in * 
| 


The calm and the silence of safety is here, 
Where once the wild yell of the Savage arose ; | 
Where, fierce as the tempest, with heart void of | 
fear, 


With the shriek and the war-hoop be rush'd on i 


his foes. 


Those times have gone by, and the chiefs are no 
more, 
They have pass'd from the scene—they have 
sunk in the grave ; 
And cold are the hearts that once lorded this shore, 
And in dust are the bosoms that breasted this 
wave. 


Yet oft when the sun in his splendour has set, 
And the wild-rose and lily is bending with dew, 
And the watch-fires of heaven on their circuits 
have met, 
Their forms seem to glide through the clouds’ 
misty hue. 


Oft, too, when drear midnight with gloom fills 
the sky, 
And the storm-cloud in fury hangs low o’er the 
lake ; 
When the tempest howls round, and the bleak 
wind is high, 
They sail through the spray, where the white 
surges break. 








| No longer weep, no longer sigh, 


No more be thought then one af at 
But prove yourself a man. 
> GERTRIU Ds 


— 
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AN ANSWER TO H, 
In the Liverpool Mercury of the 27th Augua, 12.9 
Oh! I could wish to dry thy eye, 
Relieve thy woes, allay thy fear ; 
I do not wish that thou should’st sigh, 
Nor ever, ever, shed a tear. 


*Tis adverse fate which makes me roag, 
To thee I would be always near ; 

But care and wo seem now my doom, 
I cannot wipe thy falling tear. 


Then let me ease thy wounded heart, 
Tell thee that thou to me art dear ; 

Pluck from thy breast th’envenom'd dert, 
And tell thee not to shed a tear. 


The morning shows its pearly dew, 

With splendour bright the heavens appear ; 
«¢ But my sad heart can only view,” 

That thou, my love, should shed a tear. 


Oh! wipe and dry thy beauteous eye, 
Surely there’s happiness in store ; 





We'll meet again to part no more. v 
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From an old Magazine, (altered). Some disturbance has occurred in the Boston Notices of Marriages will not be inserted in the 
EPIGRAM. Theatre, on account of Mr. Brown refusing to |} Cabinet, unless they are endorsed by the writer, 


Fame says, there are (we hope fame fibs,) 
our modern youth, 
V around their dainty ribs, 

A pair of stays, for sooth. 


Fortune—howe'er in different ways 
Thou settlest rank and riches, 

Oh, match these dandy youths in stays, 
With wives—who wear the breeches. 





——————————SS 


NEW-YORK, 
* SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1}, 1819. 





ERRATA. 

We regret to be under the necessity of acknow- 
ledging a few errors, which occurred in the ele- 
gant effusion of G. of New-Jersey, published in 
our last ; but our high respect for the author, and 
regard for common justice, renders it indispen- 
sable. In justice to ourselves, however, we 
must add, that most of them were owing to the 
illegibility of his MS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications have been received 
since our last, which shall be duly noticed. 
Among them are “ Debates for the Ladies.”— 
« The Wanderer.” —“ To a Bird.”—* To Morris.” 
To Caroline.” —“ To Fancy," —“ The Linnet,” &. 


“Congiessiconvened at the city of Washington, 








play secondary characters to Mr. Wallack. Mr 
B. has appealed to the public in a handsome ad- 
dress, and pleads the terms of his engagement as 
an excuse for his conduct. 


Ivanhoe, a romance, by the author of Waver- 
ly, &c. in three volumes, is announced as being 
in the press, at Edinburgh. 


The Quebec Gazetie of the 18th ult. says— 
« During the night of Tuesday last, there fell in 
the township of Broughton, on the south shore, 
so great a quantity of black powder, as complete- 
ly to cover the snow which was then on the 

und. A small quantity of the powder has 
en brought to town, and will be analysed.” 


Mr. J. W. Seymour has issued prepeom for 
——— at Canandaigua, a weekly paper, to 

entitled “‘ The Western Farmer.” It is to be 
devoted chiefly to Agriculture, and the sciences 
connected with it. 


American Bible Soeiety—The Treasurer of the 
American Bible Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $3,052 76, during the month of Novem- 
ber last. There have been 1,684 bibles distribu- 
ted, and 420 testaments distributed during that 
time. 


DECEASED GOVERNORS. 
“ They who the path of honour ever trod, 
True to their faith, their country, and their God, 
On their blest heads, our hands shall fix the crown, 
Wove of the deathless laurels of renown.” 


In the short period of eight weeks, no less than 
seven citizens, who had been elevated to the of- 
fice of Governor, in different States, have been 


on Monday last. Our correspondent writes us || called from time to eternity. 


that “the capital is now filling for the winter, 
and will exhibit a more brilliant assemblage of 
beauty, fashion, and talent, than on any former 
occasion.” 


Wanton Cruelly—On Sunday evening last, 
Bethel Church, corner of Christie and Delancy 
streets, was crowded to excess, it having been 
announced that a collestion was to be made for 
the purpose of defraying certain expenses attend- 
ing its completion. ~ 

During the services, a stone was thrown into 
one of the side windows, which excited an alarm, 
the cause of which was not understood by only 
a small part of the congregation, and immediate- 
ly it was ramoured that the galleries were falling 
—when a scene of confusion ensned, not easy to 
be described ; and it is reported that several ac- 
cidents of a serious nature occurred by jumping 
from the windows. 


Prophecy Fulfilled—Iin May last, Levy Had- 
lock, a sian 70 years of age, solemnly cautioned 
his “fellow mortals,” through a New-Hampshire 
paper, that “when August comes in on the 
Lord’s day, great property is consumed by fire” 
in the course of that year. Last August com- 
menced on Sunday, and the present year has 
witnessed many severe con ns, in which 
immense property has been destroyed in various 
parts of the United States. 


The citizens of Fayetteville, N, C. have trans- 
mitted for the relief of the sufferers by the fire at 


Wimingtan, cash $1105, and also 26 barrels * 


Flour. 


| 








John Langdon, former Governor of the State 

3 New-Hampshire, died at Portsmouth, Sept. 
8, 1819. 

William Rabun, Governor of the State of 
Georgia, died at his residence in Hancock coun- 
ty, Ocf. 25, 1819. 

Thomas Johnson, the first Governor of the State 
of Maryland, after the declaration of Indepen- 
dence, died at Frederickstown, Oct. 26, 1819. 

Caleb Strong, late Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts, died at Northampton, suddenly, 
Nov. 7, 1819. 

Simon Snyder, late Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania, died at Selin’s Grove, Union coun- 
ty, Nov. 9, 1819. 

Thomas Sim Lee, the second Governor of the 
State of Maryland, after the declaration of In- 
dependence, died at Needwood, Frederick coun- 
ty, Nov. 9, 1819. 

Henry Molleston, Governor elect o. the State 
of Delaware, died at his residence, in Kent coun- 
ty, a few days since. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City oe reports the deaths of 45 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
4ih inst—Of whom 5 were of the age of one 

and under ;- between the age of 1 and 2, 4; 

and 5, 4; 5and 10,5; 10 and 20,3; 20 and 
30, 6; 30 and 40, 5 ; 40 and 50, 5; 50 and 60, 1; 
60 and 70, 3; 70 and 80, 5; 80 and 90, 1— 
Diseases: A exy 2, child bed 1, consumption 
7, convulsions 3, cramp in the stomach 1, diarr- 
heea 1, dropsy 2, dropsy in the head 1, dysentery 
1, fever 1, puerperal fever 1, typhus fever 4, gra- 
vel 3, hemorrhage 1, hives 3, infantile flux 1, in- 
flammation of the bowels 1, inflammation of the 
chest 1, jaundice 1, locked jaw 1, old age 4, schro- 
fula 1, spasms 1, still born 1, tabes mesenterica 1, 
pe 1—Men 14, Women 11, Boys 13, 

$7. 


GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 
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with his address. 


MARRIED, 


On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Archibald M‘Clay, 
Mr. John Miller, merchant, of Troy, to Miss Ma- 
ria Laford, of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 27th ult. by the Rey, 
Mr. M‘Clay, Captain Gideon Hull, to the amiable 
Miss Eliza Whitmore, both of thi city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, 
Mr. William Henry Le Roy, to Miss Elizabeth 
Emmet, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 28th ult. by the. Rey, 
Mr. Lyell, Mr. Isaac Haulenbeck, of this city, to 
Miss Mary Ann Reid, of Brooklyn. 

On Monday evening, the 29th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. William Henry Peck, to Miss 
Jane Simmon Coutant, daughter of Gilbert Cou- 
tant, Esq. all of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Whelpley, Mr. 
Samuel Wolcott, to Miss Mary Mitchell, daughter 
of Andrew Mitchell, Esq. all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the Ist inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Montgomery, David C. Colden, Esq. 
to Miss Frances Wilkes, daughter of Charles 
Wilkes, Esq. 

Same evening, by the Rev. William Parkinson, 
Mr. Stephen C. Wheeler, of Richmond, (Va.) to 
Miss Ann B. Holmes, eldest daughter of Captain 
Samuel Holmes, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Milnor, Mr. James Lloyd, Esq. of Monmouth, 
(N.J.) to Miss Mary F. Throckmorton, daughter 
of Mr. William Throckmorton, of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. 
Henry Coit, merchant, of this city, to Miss Ann 
Talman, youngest daughter of the late Mr Sa- 
muel Talman. 

On Saturday evening, the 4th inst. by the Rev. 
Archibald M‘Clay, Mr. Horace Hall, to Miss 
Margaret Heckel, both of this city. 

At Glastenbury, (Con.) Mr. George Merrick, 
to Miss Betsey Hollister. 


———————L——————_——— ee 
DIED, 


On the 12th ult. of a lingering consumption, 
Mr. John Moffat, printer, aged 38 years. 

On the 29th ult. Mr. Henry Michaels. 

Same day, Mr. Henry Spicer, aged 33 years. 

On the 30th ult. of a lingering illness, Mr. Isaac 
Dodge, in the 73d year of his age. 

Same day, at Jamaica, (L.1.) Major Thomas 
Wickes, in the 80th year of his age. 

On the Ist inst. after a short and severe illness, 
Mr. James Clements, veterinary surgeon, in the 
45th year of his age 

Same day, of dropsy in the head, Miss Eliza- 
beth Simonson, daughter of John Simonson. 

On the 2d inst. Miss Hannah M‘Leod. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. James M‘Kee, a native of 
Gallowaysbire, Sdotland, aged 69 years. 

Same day, in a fit of apopley; Mr. Gideon, 
Kimberly, aged 55 years. 

On the 6th inst. Miss Ann Jennings. 





On the 7th inst. suddenly, of apoplexy, Peter 
Mesier, Esq. an aged and respectable inhabitant, 


‘and many years alderman of ips city.. 
ee 
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